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through and through with literary reminiscences. The lower
border of the literary class of ballads must necessarily be left
fluctuating.

A small, but very special, class is composed of those ballads
which depend on classical originals: the legends of Leander,
Pyramus, Helen, and Troilus. They are interesting for the distance
they have travelled from their literary originals, coupled with their
undoubted popularity. The wrestles between first Digenis, and
then various unnamed young men, and Charon are doubtless sur-
vivals of the old legends of Hercules.

Religious ballads imply a literary tradition of a special type. The
motive for creating or singing a religious piece is not mere enter-
tainment, but edification (coupled with mendicity). They are
recorded earlier than profane verses, and they show more or less
influence from the original text. Genuinely popular carols1 have
fragments of Latin or are otherwise bilingual, and are not so
wholly entrusted to tradition as to come within the corners of this
study. The greater number of religious ballads are open to correc-
tion from the scriptures, and those which are of most interest to us
are those which have been so transformed by tradition as to sever
the biblical connexion. This is the case with the Hallewijn ballads,
so unlike the history of Judith, and The Samaritan Woman, con-
fused with the Magdalene and made into the type of the unpardon-
able sinner, or the Serbian account of Peter's mother, in the same
function. Other biblical suggestions are the story of Benjamin's
sack (the Spanish Pilgrim to Compostela, Russian Forty Pilgrims),
Potiphar's wife and Joseph (The Chaste Servant in Germany),
Dives and Lazarus, and the hardness of Dives' wife's heart (a
begging ballad), Samson as a Russian 'bogatyr', Solomon tricked
by women, Judith and Holofernes (Hallewijn). Then there are
saints' legends, especially the Marian legends and narratives con-
cerning St. Catherine, St. George, St. Lawrence, and St. Nicholas.
Finally, there are many ballads which point some religious moral,
particularly those which censure stinginess. The inspiration of
these pieces is everywhere the same, after allowance is made for the
difference between the Greek and Roman churches; coincidence
in religious balladry is, consequently, no evidence of direct associa-
tion between two pieces. For example, the apocryphal miracle of
the roasted capon, which flapped its wings and crew, is associated
1 R. L. Greene, The Early English Carols, Oxford, 1935.